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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


January 15, 191*9 

National Security Council 
Washington, D. C. 

Attention: Mr. Sidney W. Souers 

Executive Secretary 

Gentlemen : 

In accordance with the terms of the memorandum to the under- s 

signed from Mr. Sidney W. Souers, Executive Secretary of the National 

Security Council, dated February 13 , 191*8, as supplemented by his 

memorandum of March 17 , l^B,* ve submit herevith our report on "The 

Central Intelligence Agency and National Organization for Intelli g ence . " 

On January 13 , 191*8, the National Security Council recommended to 

the President that a group comprising individuals not in Government 

service should make a " comprehena ive, impartial, and objective survey of 

the organization, activities, and personnel of the Central Intelligence 

Agency." The group was asked to report to the Council its findings and 

recommendations on the following matters i 

"(a) The adequacy end effectiveness of the present organi- 
zational structure of CIA. 

"(b) The value and efficiency of existing cA activities. 

"(c) The relationship of these activities tb those of other 
Departments and Agencies. ( 

"(d) The utilization and qualifications of CIA personnel." 

As a result of this action, the present Survey Group was created and 
the undersigned appointed by the National Security Council with the'approval 


See Annexes No. 1 and 2 for the' texts of these two memoranda which 
constitute the terms of .reference for this survey. 
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of the President. The terms of the resolution approved by the Natio aa 
Security Council were communicated to the Group on February 13, 1948. 


Following discussions with the undersigned regarding the scope of 
the surrey, the Executive Secretary of the National Security Council, 
with the approval of the Secretaries of State, Defense, Array, Navy and 
Air Force, sent to the Survey Group on March 17 , 1948, a second memo- 
randum which coaetituted an extension of the scope of the survey as 
originally set forth by the National Security Council. In particular, 
this memorandum included the following provisions: 


The survey will comprise primarily a thorough and compre- 
hensive examination of the structure, administration, activities 
and inter-agency relationships of the Central Intelligence Agency ■ 
as outlined in the resolution of the National Security Council. 

It will also include an examination of such intelligence activi- 
ties of other Government Departments and Agencies as relate to 
the national security, in order to make recommendations for their V. 
effective operation and over-all coordination, subject to the "i 

understa n di n g that the Group will not engage in an actual physical 
examination of departmental intelligence operations (a) outside * 
of Washington or (b) in the collection, of communications intelli- 
gence. On behalf of the National Security Council, X will under- I 
take to seek the cooperation in this survey of those Government - 
Departments and Agencies not represented on the Council which have £ 
an interest in intelligence as relates to national security. * 

”It should be understood that the Survey of the Central 1 

Intelligence Agency and its relationship* to other Departments and i 
Agencies will be don© for and with the Authority of the National * 

Security Council. The survey of the intelligence activities of > 

the Departments of State, Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
however, will be for and with the authority of the respective I- 

heads of those Departments." . 7 


It was also provided that the Survey Group should submit from time ? 


to time recommendations on Individuals problems, and that problems con- 


earning 


Central Intelligence Agency should bo given priority over 
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those involving other agencies. 


The Survey Group has submitted two special reports to the National 
Security Council, each one in connection with particular problems being 
considered by the Council and its members. The first of these reports, 
dated May 5, 19^8, dealt with "Allocation of Department of State Cover 
to CIA Personnel." The second interim report, dated May 15, 191*8, dealt 
with the "Relations Between Secret Operations and Secret Intelligence." 

The present report is based on an examination and appraisal of our 
national intelligence structure and operations as created by the National 
Security Act of 19^7 and developed in the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the individual departments and agencies concerned with national security. 
In accordance with the directive from the National Security Council', 
emphasis has been placed upon the Central Intelligence Agency, but there 
has also been an examination of the principal departmental intelligence 
agencies in order to determine their scope in the field of intelligence, 
and their relations to each other and t» the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Our examination has been confined almost entirely to the over-all Intelli- 
gence organization and activities In the Washington headquarters of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the Departments of State, Army, Navy and 
Air .Force. 

We have met with acmbors of the directorate and : personnel of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and with representative J of other agencies. 
With the assistance of our staff, ve have consulted approximately 500 
persons who by virtue of their present position or past experience are 
familiar with intelligence problems. In addition, a series of confer- 
ences were held at which officials of all of the Intelligence agencies 
were InTited to submit their recommendations end suggestions and discuss 




them with the Group. Those conferences were attended by representat 
from the Department e of State, Army, Navy and Air Force, the Joint S 
Research and Development Board and Atonic Energy Commission. 

In conclusion, wo desire to record our appreciation for the off. 
work of the staff members of the Survey Group, Robert Blum, Joseph L- 
Jr,, Wallace A, Sprague and Edward L. Saxo, in assembling data with r 
to our national intelligence organization and in assisting the member 
the Survey Group in carrying out the examination of our intelligence 
structure on which this report is based. 

Faithfully youre. 
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SUMMARY 



The primary object of thi s survey has been the Central Intelligence Agency, 
Its organization and activities, and idle relationship of these activities to 
the Intelligence work of other Government agencies. Examination hae been made 
of these other intelligence agencies only to the extent that their activities 
bear upon the carrying out by the Central Intelligence Agency of its assigned 
functions. 

Section 102 (d) of the National Security Act of 19%? creates the Central 
Intelligence Agency as an independent agency under the direction of the National 
Security Council. It gives to the Council 'broad powers in the assignment of 
functions to the Central Intelligence Agency and creates a framework upon which 
a sound Intelligence system can he built. The Central Intelligence Agency lias 
been properly placed, under the National Security Council for the effective 
carrying out of its assigned function. It should, however, be empowered and 
encouraged to establish, through its Director, closer liaison with the two 
members of the National Security Council on whom it chiefly depends and who 
should be the main recipients of its product — the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The National Security Act, as implemented by directives of the National 
Security Council, imposes upon the Central Intelligence Agency responsibility 
for carrying out three essential functions: ; r 

(1) The coordination of intelligence activities; 

(2) The correlation and evaluation of intelligence relatin g to the na- 
tional security, which has been interpreted by directive as meaning the produc- 
tion of national intelligence; 
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(3) The performance centrally of cert ain Intelligence services of cotmon 
concern. These Include services of a static nature, such as research in fie 11* 
of cocaon usefulness, and operational services such as the collection through, 
the central agency of Becret intelligence . 


These three functions constitute the basis of an integrated system of in- 
telligence and they have been used as the frame . .of reference for the examina- 
tion of the Central Intelligence Agency and the related activities, of other in- 
telligence agencies of the Government represented on the National Security 
Council, particularly the Department of State end the Departments in the Na- 
tional Military Establishment. 

No amendment to the provision of the Act relating to intelligence is re- 
quired at this time. What is needed is action to give effect to its true intent. 

TEE EESPONSIBn.irr <3? TEE CENTRAL XNTELLIGEi'CS AGENCY FOR COORDINATING INTEL- 
LIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

Under the statute, the Central Intelligence Agency has broad responsibility 
to coordinate intelligence activities relating to the national security. In 
the discharge of this responsibility, - the Central Intelligence Agency should 
review the intelligence field end ascertain where there aro gaps or overlaps. 
The agency beat equipped to do a particular Job should fill any gapa. Where 
two or more agencies are doing similar work, the one beet equipped ought to 
carry on the Job and the others drop out or their efforts be coordinated. 

This vitally important responsibility for coordination is to be exercised 
by re commanding directives for approval by the National Security Council. The 
Central Intelligence Agency has the duty of planning for coordination and, in . 
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consul ta.t ion with the other intelligence agencies, of taking the initiative in 
seeking directives to effect it. Today this coordinating function of the 
Central Intelligence Agency is not ’being adequately exercised. 


To assist it in carrying out this task the Central Intelligence Agency 
has available the Intelligence Advisory Committee. This group includes the 
Director of Central Intelligence as chairman, the the heads of the intelligence 
staffs of the Departments of State, Army, Navy and Air Force, the Atomic Energy 
Cognise Ion and the Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint Staff. 

A number of formal directives for the coordination of intelligence activi- 
ties have been issued by the National Security Council upon the recommendation 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and the Intelligence Advisory C ommi ttee. 
Those directives, except those specifically assigning to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency the carrying out of certain common' services described below, have 
not gone far enough in defining the scope and limits of departmental intelli- 
gence activities. Those activities continue to present many of the same Juris- 
dictional conflicts and duplication which the National Security Act was in- 
tended to el im i nat e. Consequently, the absence of coordinated intelligence 
planning, a a between the Central Intelligence Agency, the Service agencies end 
the State Department, remains serious. What is needed \is continuing and effec- 
tive coordinating action under existing directives and also directives estab- 
lishing more precisely the responsibility of the various intelligence agencies. 


The field of scientific and technological intelligence is an example of 
lack of coordination. Responsibilities are scattered, collection efforts 
are uncoordinated, atomic energy intelligence is divorced from scientific 
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. intelligence generally, and there in no recognized procedure for arriring at 
authoritative intelligence estimates in the scientific field, vlth the possible 
exception of atonic energy Batters. 


Another important example of lack of coordination is in the field of do- 
nee tic intelligence and counter-intelligence relating to the national security. 
Jurisdiction over counter-intelligence end counter-espionage activities is as- 
signed to the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the United States and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency abroad. However, fifth column activities and espionage 
do not begin or end at our geographical frontiers, and our intelligence to coun- *>* 
ter then cannot be sharply divided an any such geographical basis. In order 
to moot the specific problem presented by the need for coordination of activ- 
ities in the field of domestic intelligence and counter-intelligence relating 
to the national security, it is recommended that the Director of ths Federal 
Bureau of Investigation be made a permanent member of the . Intelligence Advisory 
Committee. 

The Intelligence Advisory Committee so far has had little impact on the 
solution of the pi’oblem of coordination, except in formally approving proposed 
directives. It should be re-activated and called upon to play an important 


To assist the Director of Central Intelligence in carrying out his duties 
to plan for the coordination of intelligence, the staff in the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency known as the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff 
should be reconstituted and strengthened. It should be composed of personnel 
definitely assigned to, and responsible to, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence and charged, on a 


full-time basis, with carrying on continuous planning 
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for the coordination of specific intelligence activities. This staff, vhich 
might he called the "Coordination Division, " should support the Director in 
fulfilling one of his most important and difficult duties under the National 


In concluding the canal deration of this most rital problem of coordination ’ 
of intelligence activities, it should ho emphasized that coordination can moat 
effectively be achieved by mutual agreement among the various agencies.. With 
the right measure of leadership an the part of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
a major degree of coordination can be accompli shed in that manner. 


A long-felt need for the coordination, an the highest level, of intelli- 
gence opinion relating to broad aspects of national policy and national security 
vne probably the principal moving factor In bringing about the creation of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. The lack of any provision for the prompt produc- 
tion of coordinated national intelligence of this kind v&b one of the most 
significant caueos of the Pearl Harbor Intelligence failure. 

This type of national intelligence, expressed in .‘the form of coordinated 
national estimates, transcends in scope and breadth ihe interest and ccmoie- 
tenceof any single intelligence agoncy. Hence, such estimates should bo fully 
participated in by all of the principal intelligence agencies.. All Jointly 
should share in the responsibility for them. ‘ 

With one or two significant exceptions, vhose occurrence van largely for- 
tuitous, the Central Intelligence Agency has not as yet effectively carried 
out this most important function. 
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The Office of R up arte and Estimates in the Central Intelligence Agency 
wag given responsibility far production of national intelligence. It has, 
however, teen concerned with a wide variety of activities and with the produc- 
tion of miscellaneous reports and summaries which by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation could be considered national estimates. 


Where the Office of Report a and Estimate a produces estimates, it usually 
does so an the ba'sie of its own research and analysis and offers its product 
as competitive with the similar product of other agencies, rather than aB the 
coordinated result of the best intelligence pro duct which each of the interested 
agencies is able to contribute. 

The failure of this typo of Intelligence product to moot the requirements 
of a coordinated national estimate is not substantially mitigated by the exist- 
ing procedure whereby the Office of Reports and Estimates circulates its esti- 
mates to the intelligence agencies of 8tate, Army, Davy and Air Eorce and ob- 
tains a formal notation of dissent or concurrence. Tinder this procedure, none 
of the agencies regards ' itself as a full participant contributing to a truly 
national estimate and accepting a share in the responsibility for it. 

It la believed that thie situation can bo remedied if the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency recognizes the responsibility which it has under the statute and 
assumes the leadership in organizing its own work and in drawing upon that of the 
other intelligence agencies of Government for the production of coordinated intel- 
ligence. * Thus, within its own organization, the Central Intelligence Agency 
should hare, in lieu of the present Office of Reports and Estimates, a mw.n 
group of specialists, which might appropriately be called "Estimates Division. " 



It would be the task of this group to review the Intelligence products of other 
intelligence agencies end of the Central Intelligence Agency, and to prepare 
drafts of national intelligence estimates for consideration by the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee. ^ 

The final process of • coordination should tale place in the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee which would review and discuss the proposed estimates. The 
finished estimate should be clearly established as the product of all of the 
contributing agencies in which all share and for which «n taie responsibility. 
It Bhould be recognized as the most authoritative estimate available to the 
policy -makers . 

Where particular scientific or technical Intelligence matters are involved, 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee should secure the views of the best quali- 
fied technical experts available to them, Including experts from, the Research 
and Development Board and the Atomic Enorgf Commission. 

There should also bo provision for the prompt handling of major emergency 
situations so that, as a matter of course, when quick* estimates are required, 
there is immediate consultation and collective appraisal by the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee on the basis of all available information. 

The inclusion of the Federal Bureau of Investigation as a permanent member 
should assure that intelligence estimates will be made In the light of domestic 
as well as foreign intelligence. Provision should be made for the representa- 
tion on the Intelligence Advisory Comnittee of other agencies of the Government 
when matters within their competence are under discussion. 
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EBSffOEMAHCE CEKTBALLt OF SERVICES OF COMMON CONCERN 

Under the National Security Act, the Central Intelligence Agency should - 
perform. Tor the "benefit of the existing intelligence agenciee, such services 
of common concern as may he assigned to it hy the National Security Council. 


These services, as now "being performed, by the Central Intelligence Agency, 
can "be broken down intip (l) static services, consisting of intelligence research 
and production ax certain assigned subjects which do not fall exclusively within 
the function of any one existing intelligence agency, and (2) operating serv- 
ices, consisting of certain typOB of intelligence collection and related secret 
operations. 

STATIC SERVICES OF COMMON CONCERN 

At the present time the static service s of intelligence research and re- - 
porting ore carried out in the Office of Reports and Estimates . If the duties 
of this Office in relation to the production of national intelligence aro as- 
signed to a newly constituted Estimates Division, the miscellaneous reporting 
functions presently carried out by the Office of Reports and Estimates and a 
part at least of the personnel engaged in them could he reconstituted as the 
nucleus of a separate division of the Central Intelligence Agency to he known 
as the "Research and Reports Division." This Division would also include the 
Foreign Documents Branch of the Office of Operations and the various reference 
and library functions now carried an in the Office of Collection and Dissemination. 


The economic, scientific and technological fields are ones in which all of 
our intelligence agencies have varying degrees of interest. At the present 
time there is serious duplication in those fields of common concern. Central 
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production and coordination by the proposed Research ami Reports Division, 
vould result in great economy of effort end improvement of the product. For 
example the organization within this division of a scientific branch, staffed 
by highly q ualif ied personnel and empowered to draw upon the scientific per- 
sonnel of such .organizations of Government as the Research and Development 
Board and the Atomic Energy Commission for the purpose of dealing vith spe- 
cialized scientific problems, is a project which should have the highest 
priority. 

This division of the Central Intelligence Agency should be Btaffed in part 
ty representatives of the departmental Intelligence services so that the report e 
produced would represent authoritative end coordinated opinion and be accepted 
sb such by the various consumer agencies. 

The Director's planning staff for coordination of activities, the proposed 
Coordination Division, should review the question as to ■what subjects might 
appropriately be assigned to the new Research and Reports Division for central 
■ research and report and vhat services now contrally performed in the Central 
Intelligence Agency might be eliminated. The Intelligence Advisory Committee 
would be the agency to determine the allocation of work, and in case of any 
failure to agree the matter would be referred to the. National Security Council. 

OPERATING SERVICES OF COMMON CONCERN ' _ > 

The operating services of common concern, presently performed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency consist of the collection, through the Office of Operations, 
of certain types of intelligence In the Chi ted States - i.e., intelligence from 
private individuals, firms, educational and scientific institutions, etc.; the 
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collect Ion of secret inteU-igen.ee abroad through the Office of Special Opera- 
tions ; and the conduct of secret operations abroad through the Office of Policy 
Coordination. 


All of these serrices ore appropriately allocated to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. These operating functions are so inter-related an d inter- 
dependent that they should have c cannon direction at some point below the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence. 

The general admini Btrative problems of these operating offices are unique 
because of their secrecy and the consequent security requirements . They differ 
importantly from that part of the work of the Central Intelligence Agency which 
is concerned with the coordination, of activities and the production of intelli- 
gence. Accordingly, those three operating offices should have common admin- 
istrative services, separate freta those of the balance of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 


The three activities, with the possible addition of the foreign Broadcast 
Information Branch, should be responsible to one official charged with their 
direction. The new "Operations Division" would be self-sufficient as to ad- 
ministration end semi -autonomous. This would, to a large extent, meet the 
criticism, frequently voiced, and with a good deal of merit, that it is essen- 
tially unsound to comb i ne in a single intelligence agency both secret opera- 
tions and over-all coordinating and estimating functions . 


In ita secret intelligence work, the Office of Special Operations requires 
a closer liaison with the other intelligence agencies, especially those of the 
military services and of the State Department which are its chief consumers 
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wnfl -which should "be able to guide its collection efforts more effectively than y . 
thoj do at present. The counter-intelligence function of the Office of Special 
Operations requires more emphasis and there is need for better coordination of 
all its activities -with the military, particularly in the occupied areas. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND DIRECTION CT TEE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

The principal defect of the Central Intelligence Agency Is that its direc- 
tion, administrative organization and performance do not show sufficient ap- 
preciation of the Agency’ b assigned functions, particularly in the fields of 
intelligence coordination and the production of intelligence estimates. The 
result has been that the Central Intelligence Agency has tended to become Just 
one more intelligence agency producing intelligence in competition vith older y 
established agencies of the Government departments . 

Since it ia the task of the Director to see that the Agency carries out 
its assigned functions, the failure to do bo is necessarily a reflection of 
inadequacies of direction. 

There is one over-all point to be made vith respect to the administration 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. The organization 'is over -administered in 
the sense that administrative considerations have been allowed to guide and, 
on occasion, even control intelligence policy to the;’ detriment of the latter. 
Under the arrangements proposed in this report, the heads of the newly consti- 
tuted Coordination, Estimates, Research and Reports, Operations Divisions 

would be included in the immediate staff of the Director. In. this way the 
Director, who at present relies chiefly on his administrative staff, would 
be brought into intimate contact with the day-to-day operations of hiB egency 
and bo able to give policy guidance to them. 
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In concent ins on administration, the question of security should also he 
stressed. The Director 1b charged under the law with protecting intelligence - 
sources and methods from unauthorized disclosure. One of the test methods of 
achieving this is to correct the present situation where the Agency is viewed 
and generally publicized as the collector of secret intelligence and to bury 
its secret functions within a Central Intelligence Agency whose chief recog- 
nized activities are ,‘the coordination of intelligence and the production of 
intelligence estimates. 

In reviewing the work of the directorate, consideration has been given to 
the question whether or not the Director should be a civilian. The work of 
the Agency, from its very nature, requires continuity in that office which is 
not likely to be achieved if a military men holds the post on a "tour of duty" 
basiB. For this reason, as well as because freedom from Service ties is de- 
sirable, the Director should be a civilian. This recommendation does not ex- 
clude the possibility that the post might be held by a military man who haB 
severed his connection with the Service by retirement. 



THE SERVICE INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES AND THE INTELLIGENCE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

The Service intelligence agencies and. the intelligence organization of 
the State Department have been reviewed from the point of view of the over-all 
coordination of intelligence and of the contribution which these agencies 
should make to the assembly and production of national intelligence. 


Ae regards the Service intelligence agencies, the active exercise by the 
Central Intelligence Agency of its coordinating functions should result in a 
more efficient allocation of effort than is presently the case. The Service 
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the duties assigned it bj lav and thus bring our over -all intelligence system 


closer to that point of efficiency vhich the national security demands. 


The foregoing summitry 1# only a brief outline of the main points of -the 
report and does nqt taJce the place of the detailed discussion in the report 
and the various con c lusions end recommendations at the dose of the respective 
chapters. 
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